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Ix continuation of former records which I have forwarded for 
publication in ‘The Zoologist,’ I now send my ornithological 
notes relating to Norfolk for the year 1881. 


J ANUARY. 


Storm Petret.—A single bird was shot early this month on 
the coast near Yarmouth. 

SHore Larx.—'I'wo specimens were sent up from Yarmouth 
on the 10th. 

GoosaNDER.—Three fine old males were shot this month at 
Yarmouth, one on the 7th, and two between the 26th and 30th; 
and several young males and females. 

SCLAVONIAN GREBE.— One was caught in an exhausted state on 
the 26th, on the rocks, at low water, between Runton and Beeston. 
The iris was deep orange-red, with a narrow golden circle next 
the pupil. 

Great Grey SHRIKE.—One was killed at Flegg Burgh, near 
Yarmouth, on the 26th, and another at Fundenhall, near Wymond- 
ham, on the 18th. 

Hawrincu.—These birds, I am sorry to say, were shot in 
considerable numbers this month, when pinched for food in the 
terrible weather that prevailed about the 18th; and one birdstuffer 
alone, in Norwich, received twenty specimens between the 18th and 
30th, of which, singularly enough, only three were females. As all 
these birds were killed over a wide area of the county, and quite 
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inland, and chiefly from localities where they are known, or would 
be likely to breed, I am inclined to think them residents rather 
than migrants, as three killed at, or close to Yarmouth, about the 
same time, probably were. 

Woop Larx.—'Two of these birds were obtained on the 14th, 
and two more on the 15th, upon the Denes at Caister, near 
Yarmouth, a strange locality and season, as well, for a summer 
migrant scarce enough, and extremely local, in its nesting haunts 
on the western side of the county. 

Guiaucous Guiu.— Mr. G. Smith, of Yarmouth, received this 
month twenty-seven of these fine Gulls, killed out in the North 
Sea, probably on the “ Dogger Bank,” and brought in by the 
fishing-smacks. Of these, seven were fully adult. He had also, — 
at the same time, some remarkably fine adult Great Black-backed 
and Herring Gulls. 

Wiip GEEsE.—Brent Geese were very plentiful at Yarmouth 
early in the month during the severe frost, and a good many were 
killed both on the beach and on Breydon. On the 21st two 
Bean Geese were killed at Hunstanton, and one Egyptian Goose, 
probably a semi-domesticated bird, and on the same day two 
Bernicle Geese on Breydon. Another Bean Goose was shot at 
Yarmouth on the 30th. 

SmMEw.—A young male and an adult female were shot on 
Breydon on the 15th, and another old female on the 19th, and 
two on the 27th. ‘Two young birds were also shot at Taverham, 
near Norwich, on the 29th. | 
Warer Ram.—A considerable number of these birds were 
observed in Yarmouth market on the 9th. 

Brwick Swan.—A single bird was shot in Breydon marshes on 
the 21st. Two Wild Swans were also seen on the 19th, as far inland 
us the river between Hellesdon and Drayton, near Norwich. 

SHELDRAKE. — A considerable number of these birds, adult 
and immature, were shot on the coast during this month. 

RED-NECKED GREBE.—An adult bird in winter plumage was 
shot at Hickling on the 27th, arid another on Breydon on the 30th. 

GREAT INFLUX OF Sky Larxs.—Mr. F. D’A. Newcome, of 
Feltwell, has kindly supplied me with the following particulars 
of a remarkable immigration of Sky Larks, towards the end of 
January, into the cultivated portion of the Feltwell Fen. His 
uncle and himself bought one hundred and nineteen dozen and 
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five, all taken in “hingles.” These must have been brought in 
about January 29th. He does not think any were taken before 
the storm on the L8th, and he paid afterwards for seventeen dozen 
more. Probably all were caught between January 18th and the. 
3rd or 4th of February, all the fields being nearly bare of snow 
from the high wind on the 18th. The Larks stayed some time, 
and did not lose condition till just at the end of their visit to that 
neighbourhood. The great passage was on the 17th, the day before 
the storm; and he heard there was a great passage on the same 
day at Lyndhurst, in Hampshire, all the birds going S.W. 


FEBRUARY. 


Witp GrrEse.—A good many Brents were shot on Breydon 
early this month, after the frost had abated; and eleven Geese, 
supposed to be Greylags, were seen there on the 5th, and some 
Wild Swans at the same. time. About thirty Geese, probably 
Pink-footed, appeared on Breydon on the 15th. 

BirTeERN.—One shot near Yarmouth on the 9th. 

GoosANnDER.—A fine adult female was shot at Potter Heigham 
on the 12th. A female was also seen, with other fowl, on Gunton 
Lake, near Cromer, on the 26th. | 

GREAT CRESTED GREBE.—A young bird was shot near Yar- 
mouth on the 6th, and some half-dozen specimens were seen in 
Yarmouth market between the 1st and 15th of this month. One 
was already in part summer plumage. 

RED-NECKED GREBE.— One sent up to Norwich from the coast 
on the 13th. 

Rincep Gum~LteEmMotT.—An example of this variety of the 
Common Guillemot was shot at Yarmouth during the last week 
of this month. It occurs but rarely on our coast. 

GanneT.—Like the Glaucous Gulls, an unusual number of 
these birds, some fine adult specimens, were brought to Yarmouth 
by the smacksmen from the North Sea this winter. 

ScLavonIAN GREBE.—On the 26th an adult bird, in winter 
plumage, was killed near Yarmouth. 

Lesser Sporrep Wooprrecker.—A specimen was shot at 
Harleston early in the: month, decidedly rare in that neigh- 
bourhood. Many Green Woodpeckers were either shot or found 
dead during the severe frost. 

Snore Larx.—'l'wo shot at Wells on the 12th. 
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Great Grey Surike.—A male killed at Potter Heigham on 
the 26th; and another, about the same time, somewhere in the 
county. One birdstuffer informs me that of three specimens 
brought to him this winter, each had the remains of a mouse in 
its stomach. 

MARCH. 


GREAT CRESTED GrREBE.— Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., saw on 
Ranworth Broad, on the 18th, with various kinds of wild-fowl, no 
less than twelve Great Crested Grebes, some in breeding and some 
in winter plumage—a difference of age, no doubt, as in my aviary- 
birds I always find the oldest assume their summer dress earliest. 

Smew.—'T'wo old males in fine plumage were shot at Hickling 
on the 6th. 

Macrir.—Two seen at Northrepps on the 15th, two on the 
24th near the same spot, and one on the 25th. 

Hawrincu.—One shot near Wymondham on the 19th. 


APRIL. 


Lesser SpottreED Wooprrcker.— The Rev. H. T. Frere, of 
Burston, informs me that a bird of this species was killed by a 
dog in a garden at Diss, about the middle of this month, making 
the fourth, within two or three years, he has known of in that 
neighbourhood. | 

Smrw.— Two of these birds were shot at Ranworth on the 25th 
of this month—a remarkably late occurrence of this species. 


May. 


ArrivaL or Micrants.—The following are a few notes on 
‘first observations” of spring migrants :—Chiffchaff, March 17th, 
East Norfolk; 18th, Ranworth. Wryneck, March 26th, Harleston. 
Pied Wagtail, March 24th, eight seen together in a ploughed field 
at Northrepps. Wheatear, April 3rd, Overstrand. Blackcap, 
April 3rd, seen and heard at Northrepps. Willow Warbler, April 
10th, Norwich; 17th, Northrepps. Cuckoo, April 15th, Northrepps. 
Ring Ouzel, April 1$th, Burston ; 20th, Northrepps. Nightingale, 
Aprilllth, Norwich; 13th, Thorpe. Yellow Wagtail, April 22nd, 
Carrow. Swallow, April 21st, Carrow; 23rd, a migratory flock 
were seen to alight on Cossey Hall in the evening; 27th, North- 
repps. Sand Martin, April 21st, Carrow. House Martin, April 
21st, Carrow. Redstart, April 24th, Northrepps. Turtle Dove, 
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May 3rd, Northrepps. Spotted Flycatcher, May 7th, Northrepps; 
16th, Norwich. Swift, May 2nd, Yarmouth; 14th, Norwich; 16th, 
Cromer and Keswick. Corn Crake, May 13th, Northrepps. Goat- 
sucker, May 14th, Northrepps. | 
CormorANT.— On May 14th seven of these birds, in company, 
were observed flying towards the sea at Yarmouth. 
SpoonBILu.— Five were seen at 4 a.m. on Breydon, on the 19th, 


four of which were sleeping with their heads thrown back and 


buried in their feathers, whilst one apparently stood sentinel, and 

about twenty large Gulls were in company with them. These 

passed on, unmolested, but two were recorded as killed at Orford, 

in Suffolk, on the 21st, which, possibly, were part of the same flock. 
Buiack TeERN.—Several about Breydon on the 14th. 


JUNE. AND JULY. 


Macriz.—About the 19th of June four young Magpies were 
seen in one of the coverts at Northrepps. 

Mure Swan.—A pair of tame Swans at Keswick, near Norwich, 
this year brought off (May 27th) the prolific number of twelve 
cygnets, of which one was afterwards found dead. A few years 
back I knew of a pair on Surlingham Broad which, for several 
years in succession, reared ten and eleven cygnets, and once or 
twice the hen bird laid twelve eggs. 
single bird on Breydon, June 23rd, escaped. 

Herons NESTING.—I was informed this year of a small heronry 
commenced in a plantation at Strumpshaw, near Brundall, on 
the Yare. | 

Hoopep Crow.—About the 21st of July a Hooded Crow was 
seen near the cliff at Overstrand. ‘The departure of the main body 
of these birds was witnessed at Northrepps on several occasions 
in the spring. On the 9th of March many were seen, with some 


Rooks, flying seawards, and very high in the air; and again, on the 


16th and 17th, flocks of Grey Crows, Rooks, and Jackdaws were 
observed departing in the same manner; though a few of the former 
still remained, near the coast, up to the 3rd of April. 


AUGUST. | 


Norrotk PLovER ATTACKED BY A HEN.—On the 2nd of this 
month, Mr. Callow, of Northrepps, heard a screaming noise in his 
stack-yard, which he found to proceed from a bird of this species 
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which a hen, in fear for her chickens, was severely buffeting. The 
bird, scared and exhausted, allowed Mr. Callow to capture it; and 
with one wing clipped, it was turned into a walled-in garden, where 
it remained till its death on the 3lst of December. ‘This species 
bred regularly a few years back on a lofty range of furze-covered 
hills at the back of Cromer and Runton, and this apparently 
adult bird may have wandered from that old haunt. This incident 
was recorded in ‘The Zoologist’ for 1881 (p. 384) by Mr. J. H. 
Gurney, jun. 

~ Sanpwicn Trern.—A female adult shot on Breydon on the 24th. 

HoopEpD Crow.—'l'wo were seen at Northrepps on the 31st, 
which fact, coupled with the late appearance before stated, in the 
same locality, seems to indicate nesting. | 
Swirr.—Some stil! seen over the “ Close,” at Norwich on the 
28th. | 

| SEPTEMBER. 

House Marrin.—These birds, by no means plentiful this 
season in and around Norwich, began to gather together by the 
riverside at Heigham about the middle of the month, when some 
eighty or one hundred were seen together. 

SpoTrED CRAKE.—An unusual number of this species were 
shot in our marshes during this month. 

KENTISH PLOovER.—One of these Plovers, by no means common 
on our coast, was killed on Breydon on the 14th, and two others 
on the 24th and 25th, the latter on the beach. I also heard of 
one from the same locality, immature, in August. 

Griry SHRIKE.—One seen about the middle of the month on 
the Denes at Yarmouth. 

RED-NECKED PHALAROPE.—One example was shot on Breydon 
on the 4th; and another on the 29th at Hopton, swimming in a 
pond, with ducks, close to the road. Both immature. 

_ GreyLaAG GEESE.— Several flocks of this species were seen 
on Breydon on the 24th and 25th. Two of them were shot, and 
one sent to me. : 

BLUE-THROATED WARBLER.—A very immature specimen was 
shot at Cley by Mr. Power on the 8rd. 

Smew.—One shot at Filby this month. 

Guossy Ipis.—Mr. Power's belief that he saw a bird of this 
kind at Cley, on the 6th, was no doubt well founded, as a male 
bird, in the possession of Mr. George Cresswell, was killed on the 
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Wolferton marshes, near Lynn, on the 16th. Others were seen 
at the same time, and a second exainple was said to have been 
shot. ‘This occurrence was recorded by Mr. Southwell in ‘ The 
Zoologist’ for 1881 (p. 465), and three others were subsequently 
recorded in the same journal as obtained in Lincolnshire, Hamp- 
shire, and at Balls Park, Hertfordshire, about the same time. 


QuatiL.—One shot at Shotesham on the 6th; and another, in 
the same locality, on the 10th. 


OCTOBER. 

SHorE Larx.—I had a male sent me alive for my aviary from 
Yarmouth, on the 10th. 

SUMMER Micrants.—A Wheatear and Redstart were seen at 
Northrepps on the 13th, and a Goatsucker was shot on Yarmouth 
beach on the 23rd of September. On the 16th of October a 
Chiffchaff was killed at Yarmouth, and a House Martin seen 
October 16th. . On the 5th two Ring Ouzels, one adult and one 
immature, were shot at Somerton. | 

Sxuas.— One Great Skua, two Pomatorhines (one black variety, 
the other white-breasted with dark bars), and an adult Richardson — 
were shot off Yarmouth onthe 3rd. Also two immature Richard-_ 
son’s on the 2lst, two adult and one immature Buffon’s Skuas 
about the 22nd, and an adult Pomatorhine on the 25th. The 
Great Skua is quite a rarity on our eastern coast; I have but one 
in my collection, and that from Lowestoft, Suffolk. 

Woop Larx.—A single bird was shot on Yarmouth Denes on 
the 5th—a str ange date and locality. | 
Srorrep Craxe.—This species also occurred throughout this 
month in some numbers in the Broad district. 

GREY Crow.—A considerable flock seen to arrive on the coast, 
about Northrepps, on the 4th. 

RED-NECKED PHALAROPE.— An immature bird obtained at 
Yarmouth on the 38rd. Mr. Fenwick Hele also recorded in ‘ The 
Field’ of October 26th two of these birds as shot at ren, 
in Suffolk, a few days before. 

SaBrne’s Two immature birds, male and female, were 
shot on Breydon on the 17th and 22nd; the first occurrence of 
this species in Norfolk. Two other examples, also young birds, were 
recorded in the ‘ Field’ and ‘ Zoologist’ as obtained, one at the 
mouth of the Liffey, and one at Dublin, in the previous month. 
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Litttr Guiit.—Two or three specimens shot on Breydon at 
the same time as the Sabine’s Gulls; whence the report that five 
of these had been obtained. 

Srorm Perret.—One shot at Gorleston on the 17th, and one 
at Cley on the 21st. 

Witp Gererse.—A Bean Goose and Greylag Goose, both 
immature, were shot at Yarmouth on the L5th and 22nd. 

Kentisu Piover.—Two immature specimens were killed on 
Breydon on the 24th, making a most unusual number in one 
season. 

Snore Lark.—Two on Yarmouth Denes, October 26th. 

GOLDEN-CRESTED Wren.—A considerable number were ob- 
served about the Caistor Road, next Yarmouth, on the 22nd 
and 23rd. 

TenGMALM’s Ow1t.—Certainly the rarest bird of the season, 
next to the Sabine’s Gull, was an adult male of this species, 
secured by the keeper of the Cromer lighthouse, as it fluttered 
against the lantern on the night of October 30th. It came into 
the possession of Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., who recorded its capture 
in ‘ The Zoologist.’ This is the third specimen obtained in Nor- 
folk. In ‘The Field’ of November 18th, another bird of this 
species was said to have been shot at Dartford. 


NOVEMBER. 


SporreD Ram.—Again, this month, I heard of some eight or 
ten specimens shot in the Yarmouth neighbourhood, and four near 
Lowestoft. I have reason to believe it still nests on the margins 
of our wildest and most extensive Broads. 

ScLAVONIAN GREBE.—An immature bird, near Yarmouth, on 
the 9th. | | 

Snore Lark. —On the 13th I received another live specimen 
from Yarmouth for my aviary, with Snow Buntings and Twites. 
It may be mentioned here, that on the 9th thousands of Snow 
Buntings and Shore Larks were observed, passing south, at 
Heligoland. 

SNIPE DRUMMING IN WuintTER.—Several of these birds were 
heard at Ranworth on the 8th, making their well-known sound, 
as in spring. 


Great Grey Surike.—A bird of this species was taken alive 
at Beeston, near Cromer, about the 15th. 
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Late House Martins anp Swattows.— One Martin seen, 
November llth, at Overstrand, and two Swallows at Cromer on 
the 18th; and several House Martins were also seen at Cromer 
on December 5th. 


DECEMBER. 


Winter Arrivats.—A large number of Snow Buntings and 
Twites (the latter unusually numerous this season) appeared at 
Yarmouth on the 14th of November; and it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Cordeaux, in ‘The Zoologist,’ remarks that, from that 
very date till the middle of December, “Snow Buntings frequented 
the stubble-fields on the Lincolnshire coast in flocks of thousands, 
feeding, with almost equal numbers of Greenfinches, flocks of Tree 
Sparrows, and some Linnets and ‘T'wites, on oats that had been 
shelled out by a high wind on August 26th.” Mealy Redpolls 
appeared in the bird-dealers’ shops in Norwich on the 5th, and 
were said to be plentiful. Siskins were also numerous about the 
same time, especially near the coast. ‘The number of Wood 
Pigeons observed migrating near Yarmouth and Northrepps, late 
in November and beginning of December, was a feature of the 
season. Mr. G. Smith, of Yarmouth, informs me that they were 
seen on Caister Denes, on November 27th, passing by hundreds ; 
and again at Beccles on the 28th. At Northrepps, large flocks 
were noticed on November 15th going south, and again on 
December 16th in about equal numbers. Fieldfares and Redwings 
were scarce everywhere, but a flock of the former appeared at 
Northrepps on the lst of December. 

NESTING WintTER.—A pair of Robins built their 
nest and reared a brood of young ones at Merton Hall, their 
young being hatched on the 8th of this month. 

LirrLte Guiit.—Another immature specimen was shot from 
the beach at Yarmouth on December Ist. 

Waxwine.—A few of these uncertain visitants appear to have 
arrived on the coast late in the month, as one was sent to a 
Norwich birdstuffer on the 28th; and afew days before two or 
three were seen near Holt, and one in the neighbourhood of Lamas. 
One or two were also seen at Burgh, near Yarmouth. 

LessER SporreED WooprreckER.—A female was shot in a 
plantation, near Mr. Harmer’s house at Cringleford, on the 16th. 
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RarroriaL Micrants.—In January a Rough-legged Buzzard 
was shot at Filby on the 7th, and another at Hanworth, near 
Cromer, on the 14th; and on the 18th a Peregrine was seen close 
by at Gunton. On the 28th a live Short-eared Owl was sent me 
from Yarmouth; and on the 3lst five were seen at Roughton 
Heath, near Cromer, and three on the Warren. Again on the 
24th of February a Short-eared Owl was observed by a game- 
keeper at Northrepps, flying round inside his garden, and dropping 
down every few minutes after mice. ‘The same keeper, on the 6th 
of March, saw a Sparrowhawk chasing a Short-eared Owl. On 
the 7th of February a young Hen Harrier was shot at Flegg 
Burgh, and another at Hickling on the 14th; and a Marsh Harrier 

was seen at Ranworth on the 18th. A Peregrine Falcon was also 
seen at the same time and place; and a young bird was sent up 
to Norwich (no locality) early in the month, and a nearly adult 
bird from Gorleston on the 3rd. A Common Buzzard was killed 
at Letheringsett in February, and a Rough-legged Buzzard at_ 
Thornage on the lst of March. Short-eared Owls appeared, 
singly, at Northrepps on March 26th and April 3rd, and a Buzzard 
on the 18th of April. An unusual number of Marsh Harriers 
were seen this spring in the Broad district, and one or two 
frequented the largcr Broads throughout the season, but I have 
reason to believe they did not nest, as the Short-eared Owls 
undoubtedly did. An Osprey was seen at Potter Heigham on 
the 13th of June, but from that date, excepting some Hobbies’ 
nests found in Foxley Wood by Mr. F. Norgate, I have no 
other raptorial notes till the month of September, which was 
remarkable for the abundance of Honey and Common Buzzards. 
The chief ornithological feature of the year was, undoubtedly, 
the considerable influx of these birds in September, along our 
whole line of coast and adjoining parts of Suffolk, simulta- 
neously; the specimens seen or obtained, occurring between the 
2lst and 30th of the month. From my own notes, at the 
time, from Yarmouth and its neighbourhood, chiefly supplied 
to me by Mr. G. Smith, of the Priory, and from notes made 
by Mr. Gurney as to examples seen or killed in the Cromer district, 
I have made out the following list, which may give some little 
idea of the extent of the immigration; but I have had some 
difficulty in avoiding repetition in numbers, as birds recorded 
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from the coast appeared again, in many instances, in our bird- 
stuffers’ shops :— 


Common Buzzards . ‘ 
Seen, not identified . 

35 


Of these birds, reckoning both species, thirteen occurred at 
Yarmouth, or on the Broads adjoining, and at Fritton and Somer- 
leyton, on the borders of Suffolk; eleven in the neighbourhood 
of Cromer and Northrepps; three inland, and one at Hunstanton, 
near Lynn; the only record I find from that part of the coast. 
Of five, localities not known. We have had no such visitation of 
Honey Buzzards since September, 1841, and the numbers then 
seen or procured fell short of the present record. With the 
exception of a Buzzard, seen inland, on the 2lst, at Cranmer, 
near Fakenham, the first indication of this raptorial invasion was 
the appearance, on the morning of the 24th, of three Common 
Buzzards, three Sparrowhawks, and a Harrier, washed up dead on 
the beach at Yarmouth, as stated by Mr. Patterson in a letter to 
the ‘Daily Press,’ drowned, evidently, by some mischance on 
their way to our shores, On the 23rd a Honey Buzzard had been 
taken alive on the Drive at Yarmouth, and a Common Buzzard 
shot on the North Denes; but ten, at least, of the specimens 
included in my list were seen or obtained on the 24th, the rest 
between that date and the 3lst. Two Honey Buzzards were also 
sent to Norwich on October Ist and 6th, localities not known. 
[ could not ascertain that a single adult bird had appeared amongst 
the Honey Buzzards. young birds, which Mr. Gurney secured 
alive, were prettily mottled in the immature dress, but died in the 
spring of the following year. One large Hawk, supposed to be a 
Buzzard, which was seen soaring at Northrepps on the 27th, was 
being mobbed by two flocks of small birds, estimated at about two 
hundred. A Honey Buzzard, which was trapped at a wasps’ nest 
at Southrepps, had dug out a hole big enough to get into, and 
which, after it was first disturbed, 1t was seen to enter seven or 
eight times. A good many Short-eared Owls also put in an 
appearance during this month, and some, I understood, late in 
August. On the 15th a Peregrine was seen at Lower Heigham, 
flying direct for the city. Several Marsh Harriers were killed 
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about Yarmouth on or about the 24th with the Buzzards; anda 
‘“ blue-and-red Hawk,” seen near the avenue at Northrepps on the 
same day, was probably an adult male Montagu’s Harrier. On 
the 26th an adult female Peregrine was shot at Blakeney. On the 
13th of October four large Hawks, possibly Buzzards, were seen 
at Northrepps, apparently fighting in the air; the last, apparently, 
of the invading host. On the 10th an Osprey was shot at Flitcham, 
a Peregrine and an immature Hobby somewhere in the county on 
the 8th, and an immature Marsh Harrier at Yarmouth on the 15th. 
Probably the first Merlin of the season was shot from Breydon | 
Wall on the 7th of November; and a Barn Owl, caught by a boy 
in a fence at Scratby, on the coast, was no doubt a migrant; it 
was dark in tint and much spotted. The first Rough-legged. 
Buzzard of this winter put in an appearance at Somerton on the 
5th, and another was shot at Flegg Burgh, also near Yarmouth, 
on the 22nd, and one close by at Fritton, in Suffolk, on the 15th; 
and an adult female Hen Harrier at Rollesby on the 26th. The 
record of the year, raptorially, closed with the death of a fine 
young Sea Eagle (of course proclaimed as a Golden Eagle till 
satisfactorily identified), which was shot early in December, 
between Sedgeford and Holme-next-the-Sea, close to Hunstanton. 
One of these birds frequented for some days the park and lake 
at Kimberley in the autumn, but, thanks to the protection of 
the noble proprietor of the estate, remained unmolested till it 
voluntarily took its departure. 

Mieratrory Wavers.— The intense frost and deep snow-drifts 
from the middle to near the end of January were not favourable 
for waders on Breydon, or any other part of the coast. Even 
Dunlins were scarce, and a few Sanderlings, Knots, and Golden 
Plover, with an occasional Godwit or two, were about all that 
the gunners brought in; but during the terrific gale on our east 
coast on the 18th, swarms of Snipe and Dunlin, as well as wild- 
fowl of various kinds swept down the coast on their passage 
southward. A Purple Sandpiper was shot at Yarmouth on the 
19th; and a Green Sandpiper was seen about the same date at 
Taverham, near Norwich. So soon as the frost began to break, 
by the first week in February, our markets were full of Dunlins, 
Knots, Redshanks, an Oystercatcher or two, and various wildfowl, 
all in wretched plight, and lots of Waterhens in a shocking state 
of emaciation, as one dealer remarked, ‘‘ not worth picking up.” 
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The Coots seeking the salt marshes suffered far less. Although in 
the hard weather scarcely as many Dunlin were shot on Breydon 
as have been killed occasionally at one discharge of a duck-gun, 
yet by the middle of February they appeared in large numbers, 
about two hundred in a flock, with some Ringed Plovers. Two 
Golden Plovers with partial black breasts, and a good flock of 
Redshanks were seen at Ranworth on the 18th of March. On the 
morning of the 2nd of April a flock of some two hundred Golden 
Plovers was seen at Castleacre, where large numbers had recently 
frequented the wheatfields, most of them assuming the black breast. 
Amongst the spring migrants on Breydon during the first fort- 
night in May were two Turnstones, one Black-tailed Godwit, and 
several lots of Bar-tailed Godwits, and on the 14th a few Grey 
Plover, assuming summer plumage, one Greenshank, and a few 
‘Red Knots. From the 20th to the end of the month the tide of 
migration set in, and Breydon had its full complement of Grey- 
and-Golden Plovers, T'urnstones, Sanderlings, Pigmy Curlews, 
Oyster-catchers, two or three Kentish, and many Ringed Plovers, 
one Greenshank, Dunlins, &c. Dunlins were still numerous on 
the Ist of June, a Greenshank was shot on the 11th, and large 
flocks of Redshanks appeared at the same time, and three Dotterel 
(morinellus) were seen on the North Beach on the 15th. Though 
not included amongst Waders, I may also mention here, several 
Black ‘Terns in May. ‘Turnstones and Dunlins still frequented 
the “muds” up to the 23rd of June. The end of the “close 
time,” August lst, found Breydon again alive with Dunlins, 
Pigmy Curlews, Ring Plovers, Whimbrel Curlews, Redshanks. 
and Common Sandpipers (eighteen were killed at one shot), of all 
of which species specimens were killed in the first week of the 
month. One Turnstone on the 20th, first Knot 23rd, first Grey 
Plover 24th, two Knots on the 25th, and a Sanderling on the 27th. 
Common, Arctic, and Lesser Terns were very plentiful at this 
time, both on Breydon and the adjoining rivers. The above 
Waders, with Oyster-catchers and Bar-tailed Godwits, the latter 
scarce, were met with throughout August and chief part of 
September. Amongst the rarer species may be noted a Spotted 
Redshank, shot on the 25th of August, and two others seen about 
that date; also three Greenshanks. Little Stints must have been 
extraordinarily plentiful, as between the lst and 17th of September 
I have notes of thirty-four specimens shot on Breydon or close 
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by, and two Temminck’s Stints. Seven Sanderlings were killed 
between the 7th and 11th, and a solitary Woodcock appeared 
near Yarmouth on the 8th, and a Green Sandpiper on the 4th. 
Again on the 17th, five Bar-tailed Godwits were shot out of a 
small flock on Breydon, and two Greenshanks on the 22nd: 
these, and the Kentish Plovers, separately mentioned, exhaust 
my autumnal list. On the 2nd of November another Spotted 
Redshank was shot on Breydon South Wall, in winter plumage, 
a very red (for time of year) Bar-tailed Godwit with but one leg 
on the 5th, and the same day a slightly red Knot. On the 2nd 
and 4th very large flocks of Lapwings were seen going west at 
Northrepps. .A Wood Sandpiper was killed on the 5th some- 
where in the neighbourhood, and on the 19th a Purple Sandpiper 
on the beach. 

Ducks anp Divers. — The commencement of 1881 was any- 
thing but a gunner’s season, as the intense severity of the frost 
when it did come, and the deep snow which, drifted by the gales, 
filled roads and railway cuttings in many parts of the county, 
drove: fowl and other birds, migrants and residents alike, to the 
southward for a time. My notes, therefore, under this head are 
but few. Sheldrakes seemed to have had a bad time of it, and 
from the localities from which specimens were sent to our bird- 
stuffers, I fear most of those that were shot were reared on our 
coast. A Scaup Duck was killed on the 11th as high up the 
River Yare as Thorpe Gardens; and on the 2lst a male was 
picked up, exhausted and nearly buried in the snow, on the top 
of the Gas-house Hill, Norwich. ‘Two or three good old males 
occurred at Yarmouth about the same time, and a fine old male 
Golden-eye at Hickling on the 27th. Strange to say, when the 
weather was most severe, towards the end of the month I saw a 
male Shoveller, anything but a ‘“‘hard-weather” fowl, in the 
Norwich fishmarket. In February more old Scaups were met 
with on Breydon, and a female Velvet Scoter was also shot at 
Yarmouth on the 3rd. Pintails, Common Scoters, and other fowl - 
appeared about the 10th and 11th, and by the 27th Duck and 
Mallard, Wigeon and Pochard were plentiful, and three mature 
Golden-eyes were shot at Somerton on the 26th. A few immature 
Mergansers and one or two Black-throated Divers were killed 
during the frost, but I saw none in good plumage. At Ranworth, 
on the 18th of March, Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., found a strange 
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mixture of winter and summer fowl on the Broad, a pair of 
Golden-eyes and fifteen Tufted Ducks appearing with a male 
Shoveller and a Garganey, ten Common Teal, twenty Duck and 
Mallard, and a flock of Wigeon, the latter all male birds but two. 
Shovellers were seen on Breydon, again, as early as the Ist of 
August, and several lots of this species appeared there on the 
20th, with a few Sheldrakes. I have several notes of Gadwalls 
killed, both on the coast and inland, in September and October, 
but as these birds breed in such large numbers upon the meres 
of the Merton and Wretham estates, and in many localities in 
West Norfolk along the valley of the Nar, and disperse in 
autumn, it is impossible now to distinguish foreign arrivals.* An 
immature Long-tailed Duck, a female, was shot near Yarmouth 
on the 22nd of October, an early date for this species; and a 
few immature Red-throated Divers were shot both in October 
and November. In December a female Golden-eye on Breydon, 
with a few Pintail Ducks and flocks of Scoters at sea complete 
my notes. | 


THE LAND AND FRESHWATER MOLLUSCA IN THE 
VICINITY OF OXFORD. 


By 5. Spencer Pearce, B.A. 


Tuts list, the result of conchological rambles during the last 
three years, is not to be considered as exhaustive, but rather as 
supplementary to Mr. 'T’. F. Whiteaves’ excellent paper “‘ On the 
Land and Freshwater Mollusca inhabiting the neighbourhood of 
Oxford,” published in 1857, bythe Ashmolean Society. ‘hough 
my rambles have rarely extended for more than six or seven 
miles around Oxford, this district has yielded more than an 
average number of species, which I have no doubt might be 
considerably augmented by further research, for the geological. 
features of the neighbourhood are extremely favourable for mol- 
luscan life, owing to the extensive exposure of some of the oolitic 
limestones. 


* Sir R. P. Gallwey, in a most interesting article in ‘The Field’ of May 
12th, 1883, on “ Fish and Fowl in West Norfolk,” as observed on Lord 
Walsingham’s estate at Merton, states that the number of Gadwalls on one 
private water alone was computed at fourteen or fifteen hundred. 
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I have given Mr. Whiteaves’ localities in addition to my own, 
with the view of making this list more complete. 


AQUATIC MOLLUSCA. 


Order LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 
Fam. Il. 


Spherium corneum, Linn.—Plentiful and generally distributed ; 
especially abundant in all stagnant waters. 

Var. flavescens.— Occasionally met with. 

S. rivicola, Leach.—-Abundant in the Isis and Cherwell Rivers 
and their tributary streams; found sometimes in company with 
S. corneum. — 

S. lacustre, Muller.—I have not met with this species; but 
Mr. Whiteaves records it under the specific name “ caligulata” as 
“found abundant in a railway lake at Wolvercot, chiefly at the 
end which is choked up with a profuse growth of Ceratophyllum — 
demursum. It occurs also in peaty pools near Headington Wick 
Copse.” ‘This latter locality will, I think, no longer hold good, 
for the pools have ceased to exist, owing to drainage, but the lake 
at Wolvercot still seems a likely place. 

S. ovale, Férussac.—A single specimen dead, but in good con- 
dition, with the valves united, from the canal near Wolvercot. 

Pisidium amnicum, Muller.—Abundant; in parts of the Isis 
and Cherwell, but more especially in their tributary streams. 

P. fontinale, Draparnaud.—Common and generally diffused. 

Var. pulchella.— Not uncommon in gravelly ditches (Whit.). 

Var. Henslowiana.—In several places in the River Isis, espe- 
cially near Binsey (Whit.). | 

P. pusillum, Gmelin.—Not very plentiful. Mr. Whiteaves took 
it in a ditch near Watereaton, and I have it from near Marston 
and near Headington from weedy ditches. 

Var. obtusalis.—In a stream near Botley (Whit.). 

P. nitidum, Jenyns.—Rare ; in a half-dried ditch near Hincksey 
Ferry I met: with a few specimens, and Mr. Whiteaves took two 
specimens from a ditch near Summertown communicating with 


the Cherwell. 
Fam. Il. Unionipa. 


Unio tumidus, Philippsson.—Rather plentiful in the canal, and 
also taken in the Isis and Cherwell. In 1854, says Mr. Whiteaves, 
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there was a great mortality of this (?) species, occasioned by 
drought, and by rats devouring them; the banks of the Cherwell 
were lined with their shells. Mr. Whiteaves seems, however, to 
have confused the present species with pictorwm, and all his notices 
under ‘‘tumidus’”’ apply with equal torce to the species pictorwn, 
which is the commoner of the two forms. Unio pictorum is not 
mentioned in the list, though it appears in the collection in the 
University Museum. 

U. pictorum, Linn.— Very abundant, in the Isis and Cherwell, 
and their communicating streams; also in the canal. 

Var. latior.—Abundant in the canal. 

Anodonta cygnea, Linn.—Plentiful in all the larger pieces of 
water, the finest forms coming from stagnant lakes. From 
Mr. Whiteaves’ list I cite the following varieties, though not now 
to be found in the collection :— 

“Var. rostrata.—In river. 

“ Var. cellensis.—In lake at Wolvercot. 

“ Var. intermedia.—Lake near South Hincksey.” 

A. anatina, Linn.— Plentiful. Mr. Whiteaves considers it 
commoner than the preceding. 


Fam. II]. 


Dreissena polymorpha, Pallas.—Plentiful in the canal, espe- 
cially about the locks. 


Order PECTINIBRANCHIATA. 
Fam. I. NERITID=S. 


- Neritina fluviatilis, Linn.—Rather plentiful in parts of the Isis 
and confluent streams, where the bottom is stony and gravelly. 


Fam. II. PALUDINID&.: 


Paludina contecta, Millet.—Very abundant in ditches around 
Oxford. Found with the next species, and like it always covered 
with confervoid growth. 

P, vivipara, Linn.—Not so abundant as the preceding. I have 
tuken it in the Isis near the “ Gut,” in the Cherwell, and in the 
canal. 

Bythinia tentaculata, Linn.— Very abundant; specimens from 


the canal are smaller, more fragile, and of a pale horn-colour. 
2A 
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B. Leachii, Sheppard.— Local and rather scarce. Found in 
the railway lake near Wolvercot, and according to Mr. Whiteaves, 
“on mud on banks of Isis, opposite the island in Portmeadow, 
on the towing-path side.” 


Fam. III. Vanvatip». 


Valvata piscinalis, Miiller.—Abundant in places, though not 
generally diffused ; in the canal, ditches running into the Cherwell, 
near Summertown Ferry. 

V. cristata, Miiller.—Not plentiful about Oxford, though more 
widely diffused than piscinalis. I have taken it near erry Hincksey 
and Portmeadow. Mr. Whiteaves gives as localities ‘* Yarnton, 
near Summertown, and near Watereaton.” 


Order PULMONOBRANCHIATA. 
Fam. Limnz 


Planorbis nitidus, Miiller.— Rather rare; in a ditch near 
Ferry Hincksey. Mr. Whiteaves took it in the lake at Wol- 
vercot. 

P. nautileus, Linn. oe rare; amongst rushes along the 
edges of the canal between Wolvercot and Oxford. ‘The shells are 
fragile, with the coste but moderately pronounced. This is an 
addition to the vicinity of Oxford. 

P. albus, Miiller.— Sparingly, though generally distributed ; 
on water-lilly leaves.in the Isis just above Godstow Bridge; canal- 
banks near Wolvercot. Mr. Whiteaves’ localities are ‘‘ the ditch 
round Christchurch Meadow, near Yarnton (this locality I can 
confirm), near Watereaton, and near Summertown. P. glaber, 
the near ally of this species, so far as I know, has not yet been 
found near Oxford. | 

P. spirorbis, Miiller.—Plentiful, in ditches, &c. 

P. vortex, Linn.—Rather more plentiful than the last-named 
species, with which it is generally found. 

P. carinatus, Muller.— Local, though generally plentiful where 
found; lake at Wolvercot, ditches near Cherwell River, and near 
the ferry at North Hincksey. 

P. ma ginatus, Drap.— Very abundant ; ; in almost every piece 
of water. 

P. corneus, Linn.—Plentiful in most of the ditches in the 
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marshes around the city; sometimes very large and fine, though 
generally the shell is disfigured by an incrustation of mud. 

P. contortus, Linn.—Not plentiful; in stagnant ditches gene- 
rally. I have it from near Medley, Sandford-on-Isis, Wolvercot, 
and near Marston. 

Physa hypnorum, Linn.—Locally abundant; in grassy pools 
and ditches between North and South Hinckseys, also near Sand- 
ford Lasher, Watereaton, near Summertown, and from between 
the Cherwell and Marston village. I can confirm also Mr. Whit- 
eaves locality, “in pools on one side (the west side) of the 
Abingdon road.” 

P. fontinalis, Linn.—Plentiful and generally distributed. 

Limnea peregra, Miiller.—Very common everywhere. 

Var. ovata.—Common, of large size, in the canal: 

Var. acuminata.—In a ditch communicating with the Cherwell. 

L. auricularia, Linn.— Plentiful, though perhaps somewhat 
restricted in range. Very fine in canal above Wolvercot, also at 
North Hincksey and near Iffley. In March, 1881, when the rivers 
and streams were very low, many of this species were left high and 
dry in various parts, and in nearly every shell the occupant was 
being devoured by one or more large water leeches. 

L. stagnalis, Linn.—Plentifully and generally distributed. 

Var /ragilis.— Occurs in the canal. 

L. palustris, Muller.— Plentifully and generally distributed ; 
the specimens in the Museum Collection are rather larger than 
usual. | 

L. truncatula, Miiller.—Plentiful on muddy banks above the 
water’s edge along the rivers, streams, and canal. 

Ancylus lacustris, Linn.—Plentiful on the larger water-plants 
in slow-flowing and stagnant water. On the approach of winter 

this mollusk crawls down below the surface of the mud, between 
the sheathing leaves of Iris, Sparganium, and similar plants, for 
the purpose of hybernation. 

A. fluviatilis, Miiller.—On and under stones in the River 


Evenlode: this tributai ‘y falls into the Isis just below Eynsham 
Bridge. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


Field Vole suckled by a House Mouse, and vice versa.—Among the 
numerous instances which have been recorded from time to time of young 
animals having been reared by females of a totally different species, or even 
order, I do not remeraiber having met with a similar case to the following, 
the most noteworthy point here being, I think, the fact that a fresh-caught 
wild animal should not only continue when in confinement to suckle her 
own young (instead of eating them), but should even take in and give 
nourishment to a stranger, very much older and quite different in colour 
and general appearance from her own offspring :—On the 23rd of last May 
I caught in a Mole’s run a large female Field Vole, Arvicola agrestis, with 
five young ones of about three or four days old, as near as I could judge, 
aud placed the whole family, nest and all, in a cage, except one young one, 
which I put with a tame female of Mus musculus, also suckling young, hers 
being fourteen days old, and just beginning to see—conseqnently very much 
older than the young Field Voles.. At the same time I put one of the 
young House Mice (a white one) with the old Field Vole and her family. 
Both mothers took kindly to their foster-children and suckled them with 
their own progeny. The young white Mouse placed with the Field Vole 
throve well, and was soon able to’ feed on bread, &c., but the four young 
Field Voles, though they grew fast and in time were able to leave the nest, 
were suddenly devoured by their mother,—I fancy from my having to 

remove them all to a larger cage,—yet, strange as it may appear, she never 
~ molested the young white Mouse, which continued to live with her after she 
had devoured her young ones. In the case of the other changeling (the 
young Field Vole nursed by a House Mouse), though it did not grow nearly 
so fast as the rest of the litter, which remained with their mother, it con- 
tinued to suck, and I think might have been reared had it not unfortunately 
fallen from the nest (placed at the top of the cage) to the floor below, where 
I found it on the 29th nearly dead with cold, and beyond recovery. The 
young Field Voles reared by their mother began to see on the 28th, probably 
about the ninth day. Apropos of a correspondence which recently appeared 
in ‘The Field’ respecting nests found in Moles’ runs and elsewhere, partly 
composed of the fur of Arvicola agrestis, I may mention that I found a nest 
this spring on the 18th April in a Mole’s run, evidently tenanted by Field 
Voles, which was constructed of grass combined with the fur of those animals, 
among which I found three of their incisor teeth. A few days afterwards 
I came upon a similar nest in the side of a ditch, the materials of which 
were grass and rabbits’ fur; the skeleton of the rabbit from which the fur 
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had doubtless been taken being partially worked up into the substance of 
the nest; yet the nests of the Short-tailed Field Mice found in summer 
when the grass is cut, rarely if ever (at least according to my experience) 
contain fur. It seems not unlikely that the first spring litters requiring 
a warmer material for their bed than grass the parents have recourse to fur 
(turning departed friends and relations to account), or if these are not at the 
time available, utilising the fur of any dead animals they may chance to 
fall in with, this material being discarded as the season advances. ‘The 
caged female mentioned above worked some cotton-wool into her nest,— 
otherwise composed of hay,—biting off the latter and mixing the two 


substances so intimately together as to form a sort of felt.—G. T. Rorr 
(Blaxhall, Suffolk). 


BIRDS. 


Erroneous Report of Demoiselle Crane in Somersetshire.—At the 
request of my friend Mr. Howard Saunders I made some enquiries as to the 
reported occurrence of this bird near Wincanton, in the county of Somerset, 
a notice of which appeared in ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1876 (p. 4928), copied 
from ‘ Science Gossip’ of the same year (p. 66). ‘Through the Curator of 
our Museum I have received two letters on the subject. One, dated Hor- 
wood, near Wincanton, June 6th, 1883, signed by Mr. W. Galpin, as follows : 
—“'The supposed Numidian Crane [!] was found by Mr. Henry Dyke, son 
of the late Mr. John Dyke, of Myland. He described it to Mr. William 
Herridge, now of Ainger Farm, Cucklington, who consulted ‘ Cassell’s Natural 
History,’ and sent the note to ‘ Science Gossip.’ I have written to Mr. Dyke, 
asking whether the bird was preserved, by whom else it was seen, and other 
particulars, and herewith enclose his reply. The persons whom he names 
as having also inspected it are both dead.” The other letter, dated May 3rd, 
1883, is from Mr. H. Dyke :—* In reply to your letter respecting the bird, 
I do not remember very much about it. We kept it several days, and then 
it was thrown away. Father and Mr. Jukes both said they had never seen 
such a bird before. It was some kind of an Heron, but had such a very 
long tuft on its breast. I cannot say more about it, as I do not remember.” 
I think it worth while to send you the result of this investigation, for the 
occurrence of Grus virgo in Somerset still stands in both ‘ The Zoologist’ 
and ‘Science Gossip,’ aud might lead to difficulties in future, especially as 
the record has been perpetuated in ‘The Ibis List of British Birds,’ and in | 
the last number of ‘ Yarrell’ received this morning, though in neither of 
these works is the bird considered fairly entitled to a place in the British 
list. I think, however, that all ornithologists will now agree with me that 
this reported occurrence of Grus virgo must be considered ‘not proven.” 
It is a pity that records of the occurrence of rare birds should be made on 
such very unsatisfactory evidence. I have not thought it worth while to 
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write to Mr. Herridge, who recorded it in Science Gossip,’ as it appears that 


he himself never saw the bird.—Crct Smiru (Lydeard House, Bishop's 
Lydeard). 


On a peculiar Habit of the Starling.—It is now many years ago 
that I first used to find now and then, during its breeding season, a 
Starling’s egg on my lawn. These eggs were always quite fresh and 
uninjured; and I concluded that—as we know is the case at times with 
domestic fowls—they were accidentally dropped by the birds as they were 
running about and feeding. (See a note in ‘ Yarrell,’ 4th ed., i1., p. 234.) 
On one occasion, however,—and that is now also some years ago, —-I happened 
to see a Starling fly from among some trees where these birds constantly 
breed, and as it crossed the lawn it dropped something which just before 
I could see it holding in its beak; this, to my surprise, was an egg, and 
perfectly fresh. I have seen a repetition of this several times since; the 
latest instance occurred about the middle of June, and on picking up this 
egg in order to blow out its contents, and prepare it for my little boy's 
collection, I was still more surprised to find that it contained a young bird just 
ready to hatch. It seems difficult to assign a reason for the birds bringing 
out and abandoning their eggs at any time, but still more so just as the 
egg is about to hatch! No doubt there is some good reason for it, and 
possibly some of the correspondents of ‘The Zoologist’ may be able to tell 
us the reason; but for myself I cannot at present account for it at all, nor 
indeed do I remember ever to have heard the fact mentioned or seen it 
noticed.—O. P. CamBrivcGe (Bloxworth Rectory, Blandford). 


Food of the Starling.—Last month, on some repairs being done to 
the roof of one of the farm-buildings, a Starling’s nest with young was 
disclosed, near which .were collected a number of wireworms—and wire- 
worms only. A farm labourer drew my attention to them, and expressed 
his surprise, as he was a sharer in the popular delusions about the food of 
the Starling.—E. I’. Becuer (Southwell, Notts). 


Supposed nestling Grey Plover from the Orkneys.— Responding to 
a request from my friend the Rey. H. A. Macpherson, and to your editorial 
note, I recently examined the nestling Grey Plover referred to at p. 179. 
The Orkney birds in the Hope Collection at Oxford were, as Mr. Rowell 
tells me, all collected by the Rev. F. W. Hope himself, and preserved by 
his man. On their arrival at the Museum they were, with the other birds in 
the collection, removed from the cases in which they were then mounted and — 
placed on their present stands. ‘he Orkney specimens were in a separate 
lot, and for this reason it is probable that their localities are correct. 
Turning to the specimen in question, I may state that it has a back toe, 
and a very well-developed one, too: this bird would be perhaps a fortnight 
old, possibly older. ‘This, of course, at once proves that it is not the Golden 
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Plover. I cannot help thinking, however, that it is nothing more than a 
nestling Lapwing. Unfortunately I do not remember ever to have seen 
a Lapwing at this particular age, although I am familiar with them when 
younger. It seems to me, as far as I can judge from the description in 
Mr. Dresser’s ‘ Birds of Europe,’ which I read with the specimen before me, 
that the dusky crescent-shaped mark on the breast, the brown mottling on 
the back and wings, and the total absence of all signs of the golden or white 
mottling, on which Mr. Dresser lays such stress, point to Vanellus rather 
than to Squatarola. I should be very glad of any information on the point, 
and also if any ornithologists familiar with the Grey Plover in down would 
examine the bird when they chance to be in Oxford. T may add that it 
now stands, labelled “ Grey Plover, young, Orkneys—Hope,” in one of the 
cases devoted to the collection of British birds..—Oxiver V. Apiin (Great 
Bointon, near Banbury, Oxon). 


Magpie attacking young Game Birds.—On the 7th July last, in a 
wood at Northrepps, a Magpie was observed attacking a young Pheasant 
about the size of a Thrush, which, after two or three assaults, it penned up 
against the side of a bush, when a hen Pheasant, doubtless the mother of 
the intended victim, appeared upon the scene and drove off the Magpie, 
the young Pheasant at the same time making its escape, apparently un- 
injured, being able to run away. As an illustration of the Magpie’s voracity 


this incident may perhaps be worth recording.—J. H. Guryey (Northrepps 
Hall, Norwich). 


Golden Oriole in Essex.—On the 22nd May last William Cornell, my 
father’s farm-bailiff at Lindsell Hall, near Dunmow, shot either a female or 
immature Golden Oriole, as it sat on an ash-tree in the orchard adjoining 
the house. It had been heard about some days before being shot; in fact, 
the congregation in the church, which adjoins the house, on the previous 
Sunday could distinctly hear its note, which was described as being a loud 
and musical chatter, like that of some bird which had been taught to talk. 
Unfortunately the sex was not ascertained. Its occurrence at this time of 
the year made me think that it must be breeding; but I am assured that 
neither before nor since it was shot has another bird of the kind been seen 
about, and I have searched unsuccessfully for a nest. It is an undoubtedly 
wild bird, bearing on its plumage no sign of captivity, and may therefore 
be regarded as an accidental straggler from the Continent. The last occur- 
rences of this bird in Essex which I am aware of were at a similar time of 
year —namely, on the 25th May, 1850,—when one of a pair, probably going 
to nest, was shot in a garden at Leyton, as recorded by Mr. H. Barclay 
(Zool. p. 2851), and on the 8th May, 1862, when a male in breeding 
plumage was shot at Tiptree, as recorded by Dr. C. R. Bree (Zool. p. 8032). 
I may just mention that, so far as rare birds are concerned, Lindsell Hall 
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seems a rather favoured spot. In 1878 Cornell shot a Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo, which must have come some distance. A year or so later he saw 
a great bird in the orchard which has remained in his thoughts ever since ; 
and only last year a bird, which, from his description, I cannot make out to 
be anything else than a Roller, came and stopped several days. He described 
it as being much like a Jay in general appearance, but bright blue all over, 
and with such a loud melodious, rattling whistle that he and his wife used 
to hear it whilst in-doors. About the year 1871 a former bailiff shot a very 
fine Little Auk.—Robr. M. Curisry(Chignal St. James, near Chelmsford). 


Bold Attack by a Partridge.—The other day, at Karlstad, as I was 
walking at the edge of a pine wood, a cock Partridge, Perdia rubra, 
attracted my attention, running backwards and forwards about ten yards 
in the wood, calling to and being answered by the hen, which was apparently 
about fifty yards off in some young wood. I stood still and watched the old 
cock bird, who was evidently in a great state of excitement. He flew 
towards me and alighted under a very small fir about two feet from me; he 
then ran a little way into the wood. I walked in the direction of where 
the hen was calling. Before I had gone a dozen yards the cock twice flew 
at me, and I had to ward him off with my butterfly-net. The hen presently — 
joined him, and they ran off into the wood together, but not very far, evidently 
wishing to see if I had any evil intentions towards their family. I have no 
doubt that the cock wished to divert my attention whilst the hen was 
drawing off her young ones to a place of safety, though I did not see any 
of them. I have frequently disturbed Partridges with young ones, but 
I have never before experienced such a bold and determined attack on the 
part of either of the old birds.—E. F. Becuer (Southwell, Notts). 


Birds fattened for the Table.— Are Teal (Querquedula crecca) and 
Quail (Coturnix communis) kept and fattened for the table in confinement 
in England? In Upper Iudia both these birds are kept for a con- 
siderable time after they cease to be procurable by the fowler, and furnish 
a very welcome addition to the Anglo-Indians’ dietary resources at a time 
when variety in food is, if not necessary, at all events greatly appreciated , 
Teal and Quail are hawked about the stations by native fowlers when the 
birds are most numerous in the open country. The former are put in a 
little pond well thatched over, and provided with side fencing to prevent 
escape and the intrusion of destructive creatures as the Mongoose; the 
latter are kept in a cool dark house or shed, and both are plentifully 
supplied with millet or other grains of small size. ‘The birds get very fat, 
but must be eaten up before the rainy season has set in,—C. Donovan, Jun. 
(Myross Wood, Leap, Co. Cork). | 

Quail are certainly fattened for the table in England, and during the 
summer months hundreds may be seen in Leadenhall Market in cages with 
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canvas tops, as well as at many of the West End poulterers’ shops. They 
are fattened chiefly on millet and hemp-seed.—Ep. | 


The Goldfinch in Oxfordshire.—It is perhaps worth recording that 
upwards of four hundred Goldfinches were taken by four birdcatchers in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford during September and the first half of 
October last year. ‘Iwo men, who worked together, sent to London twenty 
dozen Goldfinches of both sexes, while two others caught seven dozen and 
six dozen on their own estimates. By the end of November very few Gold- 
finches are left in the neighbourhood of Oxford, as they migrate in that 
month ; they again become tolerably plentiful in March. A few winter 
with us, and I have seen fifteen in a ‘‘charm” during a protracted frost. 
About Danbury Mr. O. V. Alpin notices them chiefly on the approach of 
winter. Though I have paid more attention to this species than to any 
other, I have met with no varieties except a few of those mentioned by 
Mr. Blake-Knox. White-throated birds are considered rare in Oxon, 
though I have seen males and females of various degrees. Some years ago 
a pied ‘‘grey-pate ” was netted near Garsington ; an old bird in black plumage 
was also taken by a Hinksey fowler, from whose mate I precured, in Sept., 
1877, a newly-captured finch, with the breast tinged with golden yellow; 
tiie crimson band across the occiput also occurs in Oxon, but, so far as my 
observations go, it occurs only in cage-moulted males.—H. A. Maceurrson. 


Grey Crow nesting in Warwickshire.—I am informed by my friend 
Mr. H. D. Crompton, of Edgbaston, Birmingham, that a pair of Grey 
Crows nested last spring at Sutton Coldfield Park, near Birmingham. He 
remarked that the nest was very large. Instances of the Grey Crow 
breeding so far north are rare, and I think therefore the instance referred 
to is worthy of being noted in ‘ The Zoologist.’—J. Wuiraker (Rainworth 
Lodge, near Mansfield, Notts). 


The Grey Crow in Co. Cork.—According to Messrs. Hart and Palmer 
(pp. 225, 296) the Grey Crow, Corvus cornix, is considered to be of rare 
occurrence in the county of Dublin and on the west coast of Ireland. In 
this neighbourhood the bird is by no means uncommon. I have seen as 
many as five or six old Grey Crows together in my lawn, and they are 
frequently met with along the sea-coast here. I came across fifteen or 
sixteen nests this year in the limited area of the Myross peninsula (three 
miles and a half in length by two in breadth), and found the first eggs as 
early as the 15th March—a date far in advance of that given in Yarrell’s 
statement (4th edition), “ It is generally the end of April or the beginning 
of May before the nest is prepared.” Underneath the nest of a Grey Crow 
on a Scotch fir, Pinus sylvestris, 1 found the body of a dead Black Crow 
stuck on the branches about twenty feet from the ground !—Cuaruzs 
Donovan, Jun. (Myross Wood, Leap, Co. Cork). 
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Nutcracker in North Devon.—I have to report the occurrence of the 
Nutcracker, Nucifraga caryocatactes, which I observed in Huntshaw Woods, 
near Bideford, North Devon, on July 14th. A bird of this species was 
observed two years previously at Instow, near Bideford, by Mr. C. F. 
Hinchliff, and he recorded it in his list of birds which was published in 
‘The Field’ as occurring within seven miles of Westward Ho. Yarrell 
also mentions it as having been observed in North Devon in 1808. When 
I saw the bird in question it was perched on a withered larch-stump, where 
it remained for about two minutes. I was quite close enough to observe 
distinctly its plumage, and am perfeetly certain that I am not mistaken as 
to its species. —M. H. Rornreram (Westward Ho). 


Hoopoe at the Farne Islands.—When upon a visit to these islands 
a short time ago I saw a Hoopoe, Upupa epops, at the birdstuffer's at North 
Sunderland, which had been captured at the Longstone Lighthouse, having 
injured itself, no doubt, against the lantern. I was unable to obtain the 
exact date, but it was in the early part of June.—Rh. W. Cuase (Edgbaston, 
Birmingham). | 


_ Hybrids amongst Birds.—Continuing the remarks on hybrids among 
birds, 1 should like to say that, like higher authorities, I have little faith 
in Blackbird and Thrush hybrids. Though I have always taken an 
enthusiastic interest in small birds, | have never yet seen a hybrid of this 
kind, and [ have met with only one practical man who told me that he had 
known these two species to interbreed. My impression is that the wild-bred 
hybrids which are occasionally obtained are the offspring of accidental 
crosses between birds which had previously chosen wild mates of their own 
kind. ‘lo give an instance in point, I have been assured by Mr. Traviss, 
the keeper of the Western Aviary at the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, 
that he took a nest of young Goldfinches from the immediate neighbourhood 
of a Greentinch’s nest. In the Goldfinch’s brood he found a single hybrid 
between Carduelis elegans and Ligurinus chloris, which he reared and kept 
for a number of years; and which must have resembled a tame-bred hybrid 
of the same kind which T happened to possess at the time I| discussed the 
point with him. Of course there are instances of a contrary description ; 
those related by Macegillivray will occur to everyone. But I venture to 
think that they are the exception, and not the rule, at least, among Finches. 
It is a common thing—TI know of two cases, as I write, in our parish—for 
Canary-breeders to have broods composed partly of pure Canaries and partly 
of Goldtinch-Canary mules, the birds not being kept apart. In confinement, 
amorous males often try to pair with strange mates. One mule-breeder, at 
my instance, matched a male Greenfinch with a female Bullfinch, which 
had bred with a Goldfinch the year before, and she laid a number of eggs; 
none, however, proved fertile. Again, a male Hawtinch of my own rearing, 
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fell desperately in love with a Red-crested Brazilian Cardinal, and made 
every endeavour to induce her to nidificate. Bullfinches and Yellow. 
hammers often mate, too, with Canaries, though the eggs never hatch. In 
June last a male Siskin and female Greenfinch reared a hybrid of their 
own, in Carlisle, until it was a week old; the hen bird then left it to go to 
nest again; the nestling died, and was eaten by a Tawny Owl before 
I could examine it. There is also in Carlisle a fine hybrid between the 
Lesser Redpoll male and Bullfinch female, reared in confinement in 1882.— 
Hvueu A. Macpuerson (3, St. James Road, Carlisle). 


Red-backed Shrike in Lincolnshire.—As Mr. Seebohm, in his work on 
‘British Birds and their Eggs,’ says of the Red-backed Shrike, ‘ Curiously 
enough, it does not appear to have yet been noticed in Lincolnshire,” { think 
this should at once be set at rest. I have known it to be a regular summer 
visitor to the southern part of that county for a good many years, breeding in 
the tall hedgerows, sometimes only about two feet from the ground, and at 
others as many as eight or ten. [| have seen some nests of this species 
beautifully and compactly miade, and lined with fine grasses and horsehair,— 
frequently without hair,—and others as loosely made and lined with feathers. 
The situation and state of the weather, I believe, have a great deal to do 
with this; for when the weather has. been cold and the situation bleak, the 
nest has been built very low in the hedge and firmly and compactly made ; 
then, again, the weather having changed from cold to yery hot, the same 
pair of birds (the first nest having been taken) have built a nest at the top 
of the hedge, at an elevation of ten feet, quite as loose and as flimsy. True, 
the fact of the first nest having been taken may have had something to do 
with it; yet L have seen other instances, without any knowledge of a previous 
nest having been taken. A male bird is now in my possession which was 
obtained there in 1873, and it was known as a summer visitor before that.— 
J. CurtincrorD (University Museum, Durham). | 

‘Mr. Cordeaux, who enters it as “rare” in his ‘ Birds of the Humber 
District,’ states that he has never seen it himself in Lincolnshire. But then 
it should be remembered that he resides in the north of this large county, 
while Mr. Cullingford’s observations were made in the south.—Eb.| 


‘The Ibis’ List of British Birds.— In order to make the recently 
issued ‘Ibis’ List of British Birds of as much practieal value as possible, 
may | direct attention to its use as a “ check list,” which will be serviceable 
to ornithologists in enabling them to carry out an improved system of 
labelling and arranging eggs and mounted specimens of British birds? 
As the present list is not numbered, it should be understood that those 
species included in brackets must be omitted, or the mistakes which will 
arise will make confusion worse confounded. If the British Ornithologists’ 
Union Committee would also publish a list for labelling, printed in bolder 
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type than that usually met with, it would materially assist those who have 
the management of public collections of birds, and make those collections far 
more useful by securing uniformity of arrangement and nomenclature, the 
- want of which is so much felt.—R. J. Howarp (Fern Bank, Blackburn). 


Ornithological Notes from Ireland.—lI saw a beautiful specimen of 
the Squacco Herou among the collection of stuffed birds at Castlefreke, 
Co. Cork; unfortunately the bird bears no history, except “shot by my 
keeper,” but I searched out a former keeper, and found out from him that 
it was killed about 1870. Last autumn I noticed very peculiar behaviour 
ina Rook. Iwas driving through the Co. Galway, on September 26th, 
and saw a Rook sitting on a fence a few yards from the road with a twig 
about six inches long in his beak; presently he flew across the road directly 
before my horse's head, with the twig in his claws, and as I watched he put 
down his beak to take the twig out of his claws, and hovered for some 
seconds waving it in the air, then he changed it to his claws again by 
putting them up towards his beak and drooping his head until the stick | 
came within reach of his feet. This he did several times, hovering over 
the field all the time, as if it were a gymnastic performance and he was- 
calling for the admiration of his companions. About this time last year 
(June, 1882) | dissected a couple of Black-headed Gulls, and in the stomach 
of one of them I found eight leeches and eight mollusks (Limnea palustris). 
While exploring the handsome ruins of Moyne Abbey, in Co. Mayo, on the 
7th August last, I found a Swallow's nest in a curious situation. It was in 
a hole in the wall, about eight feet from the ground, and the entrance was 
partially built up with mud; it contained eggs slightly incubated. My friend 
Mr. Robert Warren told me that he found a Swallow’s nest in a similar 
situation in Moyne Abbey. About the same time I discovered another nest 
of the same species under a low arch beneath the road, placed on a stone 
jutting out from the bank, and within six inches of the water. Apropos of 
Mr. H. C. Hart’s note (p. 257), I may state that last summer, as I was 
searching among the Mayo mountains for another inland breeding-place of 
Cormorants, I was misled by seeing numbers of these birds flying inland 
every evening in a particular direction, and finding the place and seeing 
several of the birds perched on the trees on a small island in a little lake 
about three miles from Ballina, I thought my search was successful, but was 
disappointed to find that they were only roosting there. When at school at 
Portora, Co. Fermanagh, I recollect being deceived, as Mr. Hart was, about 
- the Cormorants’ eggs, but was more fortunate with those of the Greylag.— 
J. Frotuiotr Daruine (Clonakitty). 


The Blue-headed Yellow Wagtail in Co. Cork.—I saw three Blue- 
headed Yellow Wagtails, Motacilla flava, Linn., on July 18th, walking on 
the roof of this house. One has been about the place, off and on, up to 
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July 20th. I am sure the birds belong to the Blue-headed species, for 
I had a very close view of them, scarcely fifteen feet from me, and I could 
easily make out their plumage.—Cuar.es Donovan, sun. (Myross Wood, 
Leap, Co. Cork). 


(This Wagtail is a rare visitor to the South of Ireland.—Eb.]} 


White-winged Black Tern in Norfolk.— A specimen of this rare 
Tern, Hydrochelidon leucoptera, was forwarded to me, in the flesh, by 
Mr. G. Smith, The Priory, Yarmouth, which was shot on one of the Broads 
on June 10th. The bird proved a male, and is in full adult summer 
plumage, except one or two feathers in the tail, which are still grey. 


I believe another was seen at the same time.—R. W. Cuass (Edgbaston, 
Birmingham). 


American Bittern in Pembrokeshire.—I write a line to record the 
occurrence of the American Bittern at St. David's, in Pembrokeshire, in 
October, 1872. I saw it in May last in the possession of Mr. Greenway, 


‘who shot it, but who, until he showed it to me, had always been doubtful as 


to its identity, though he had recorded it with doubt at the time in ‘ Land 
and Smiru (Lydeard House, Bishop’s Lydeard). 


REPTILES. 


Food of the Common Ringed Snake. — During the last ten years 
I have kept many Common Snakes. I used formerly to offer them toads 
as food; these were always refused, till one day a fine Snake ate a small 
toad. The Snake died during the following week; its stomach bore a dark 


‘green mark; I opened it, and found it to contain a dark green mass, which 


had discoloured the intestines at that part, and had even affected the skin. 
This Snake was the only one I ever had which would eat the Great Water 
Newt, Triton cristatus, though all my other Common Snakes have readily 
eaten the Palmate and Smooth Newts. I believe the Great Water Newt, 


_ like the Toad, secretes an acrid matter in its skin, which naturally causes 


them to be rejected as food by creatures which would otherwise prey upon 
them.—C. WircuELL (Stroud). 


FISHES. 


Large Sturgeon in the Thames.—There has been recently on view 
at the International Fisheries ixhibition a large Sturgeon, which was 
captured in the ‘Thames off Erith early in the month of July last. Some 
workmen who observed it floating down the river in an almost lifeless 
condition, succeeded in dragging it ashore. It was found to measure six 
feet three inches in length, and weighed 117 pounds. The cause of death 
was believed to be suffocation from the sewage which runs into the river at 
Crossness.—J. EK. Harvine. 
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Oblong Sunfish in Cornwall.—A specimen of the Oblong Sunfish, 
Orthagoriscus truncatus, was taken in Looe Harbour on June 23rd. It 
was seen swimming on the surface of the water, having come in with the 
evening tide. Two fishermen at once followed it in a boat aud captured it, 
in what is known here as a “ keep-net.” It was quickly brought to me, and 
was alive when I first saw it. Immediately before death the colours were 
most brilliant, the back being of a dark purple, gradually decreasing in 
intensity to the beily, which was white, with golden reflections, the sides 
marked with green Jines on the purple; towards the tail there were several 
irregular white spots, about the size of a threepenny-piece; the dorsal, anal 
and pectoral fins were of a pale lead-colour, but the caudal-fin was most 
brilliant, being of a bright burnished silver, with prismatic reflections, the 
rays tinged with purple, whilst between the rays there were keyhole-shaped 
markings, edged with gold, forming such a brilliant combination of colours 
as is not easily imagined. But, alas! all_this brilliancy entirely vanished 
a few minutes after the death of the fish, when it assumed the dull blue 
colour of the figure in Couch’s ‘ British Fishes,’ which is exceedingly good, 
but might have been a few shades darker. The following measurements 
were taken in my presence:—Length from snout to end of caudal-fin, 
25 in.; depth of body close behind the pectoral fin, 15 in.; distance between 
tips of dorsal and anal fin, 22 in. ; from base to base of the same fins, 9 in., 
the space between being filled up by the caudal fin; from snout to eye, 4 in.; 
pectoral fins, 6 in.; dorsal and anal fins, 74 in.—SrerHEN Cxioee (Looe). 

|It is remarkable that on the very day on which this specimen was 
captured in Looe Harbour (June 23rd) there appeared, in the Natural- 
History columns of ‘ ‘The Field,’ a report of anothea, which was taken on 
the coast of Pembrokeshire, at Saundersfoot, on June 2lst. This latter 
specimen, which was forwarded by the captor to the Editor of ‘ The Field,’ 
has been presented to the British Museum, where it may now be seen. It 
would appear to be about the same size as the Looe specimen, for it is of 
exactly the same length (25 inches), and from its weight must be regarded 
as immature. The Common Sunfish, Orthagoriscus mola, attains to a very 
large size, sometimes measuring seven or eight feet, and weighing as many 
hundredweights; it has a rough granulated skin, the Oblong Sunfish, 
O. truncatus, being distinguished by its smooth tessellated skin. The latter 


(according to Dr. Giinther, ‘ Study of Fishes,’ p. 690) is one of the scarcest 


fishes in collections. ‘The specimens recently captured, however, are not 
the first which have been captured on the British coast; others have been 
recorded to have been taken at intervals at Swansea, in the Moray Firth, 
and in Orkney.—ED.|] 
MOLLUSCA. 

The claims of Helix pomatia as a British Mollusk.— ‘The following 
interesting correspondence on this subject has recently appeared in the 
columns of Nature ’:— | 
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It is a mistake to suppose that the Romans, when they possessed and 
inhabited Great Britain, brought this snail with them to indulge their 
luxurious tastes. In all probability it was not even known to them, because 
another species (fH. lucorum, Miller), takes its place in Central Italy. 
H. pomatia has not been found at Wroxeter, or York, or in any other part 
of England or Wales where the Romans built cities, or had important 
military stations. Among the débris of an extensive Roman villa dis- 
covered in Northamptonshire, in which the shells of cockles, oysters, mussels, 
and whelks abounded, not one of Helix pomatia occurred, although at 
Woodford, a few miles distant, that species is plentiful in a living state.” — 
J. Gwyn Jerrreys, Nature, April 19. 

“T agree with Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys (‘ Nature,’ p. 511) in considering 
Helix pomatia as indigenous in this country, and not introduced by the 
Romans. I never found or heard of a single specimen, either living or dead 


shell, being met with in the neighbourhood of Bath, which the Romans 


occupied for more than 400 years, though it is found in one or two localities 
in the adjoining county of Gloucester, from whence we have specimens 
in the museum of the Bath Literary Institution.”"—L. BLoMEFiELD (Bath), 
Nature, April 26. | 

“As Helix pomatia appears to be very partial in its distribution in this 
country, it may be worth while to record the fact that I have met with it on 
and near the chalk downs in the neighbourhood of Epsom, and on the chalk 
downs above the village of Hambledon, in South Bucks; while Mr. J. E. 
Harting, in his ‘ Rambles in Search of Shells’ (p. 71), states that it is 
not uncommon on the chalk hills in the vicinity of Reigate and Dorking, | 
Mickleham, Boxhill, and in parts of Kent. Forbes and Hanley, in their 
‘History of British Mollusca,’ say ‘it is entirely confined to the southern 
counties, living chiefly on cretaceous soils”; but we learn from Mr. Gwyn 
Jeffreys (‘ Nature,’ vol. xxvil., p. 511) that it is abundant at Woodford, in 
Northamptonshire ; and from Mr. Blomefield (‘ Nature,’ vol. xxvii., p. 553) 
that it occurs sparingly in Gloucestershire, neither of these counties being 
cretaceous. With regard to its possible introduction into this country by 
the Romans, we gather from Venables’ trustworthy work on the Isle of 
Wight that Helia pomatia has not been met with in the island, although it 
was occupied—aud probably permanently—by that people ; but H. scalaris, 
which, according to some malacologists, is a monstrous form of this species, 
has been found there. Its absence from the Isle of Wight may be said to 
be somewhat remarkable, seeing that the species extends in the south at 
least as far as the borders of West Sussex, and that the other British chalk- 
frequenting Helicida, H. caperata, H. ericetorum, and H. virgata, are very 
abundant in the island. Either of two causes may account for its absence 
from this locality :—it may be a geologically recent importation from its 
original (?) centre in France, and has not yet succeeded in navigating the 
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salt waters of the Solent; or its exceptionally large size may have proved 
its destruction in its exposed favourite haunts. The latter supposition is 
the more probable one, as it would account for its general rarity, and at 
the same time help to explain the prevalence in the same exposed haunts 
of the smaller Helicide.”"—Paut Henry Stoxor (Wycombe Court, Bucks), 
Nature, May 3. 

“Only a few more lines to say, in consequence of the communication of 
Mr. Stokoe in your last number (p. 6), that he will find the Mollusca in 
their geological relations treated in the introduction to my work on ‘ British 
Conchology,’ vol. i., p. cix. ‘The distribution of H. pomatia in this country 
and on the Continent is noticed in pp. 177 and 178 of that volume, and in 
the supplement to the fifth volume.”"—J. Gwyn Jerrreys (1, The Terrace, 
Kensington), Nature, May 10. 

‘T have found this snail freely in the hedge-bottoms of Hertfordshire 
lanes, where the soil was a dark alluvial mould, certainly not cretaceous. 
I suspect that eveu in its known localities it is very local.” 
(Bregner, Bournemouth), Nature, May 10. 

“In two of the localities mentioned for this snail— Dorking, Surrey, 
and Woodford, Northamptonshire—there seems some reason to suspect it 
to be a modern introduction. From 1849 to 1852 I lived within two miles 
of Woodford, and often found the shells in a small wood known as Woodford 
Shrubbery. It was commonly said in the neighbourhood at that time that 
the snails were brought from abroad by the gentleman—TI think General 
Arbuthnot—who had formed the Shrubbery some thirty years before that 
date. lIalso found, many years ago, shells of the same species about the 
foot of Box Hill, near Dorking, and was told by a former resident in that 
neighbourhood that the snails were brought from Italy by Mr. Hope, of 
Deepdene, who was well known in the early part of this century as a writer 
on the medizval architecture of Italy. I give the statements for what they 
may be worth.”—J. C. (Loughton), Nature, May 10. 

“ Although this species is decidedly local in this country, yet it is 
interesting to note that the counties in which it has been recorded are 
contiguous to one another. Its course of distribution appears to pass’ 
through Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Hants, Wilts, Gloucestershire, Berks, 
Oxon, Bucks, Herts, and Northamptonshire; and this seems to support. 
Mr. Stokoe in his suggestion (‘ Nature,’ vol. xxviii. p. 6) that it may be a 
geologically recent importation from France (to the northern portion of 
which it is confined in that country). Im Murray’s ‘ Handbook to Surrey,’ 
p. 70, Helia pomatia is stated to abound at Tyting Farm, near Guildford, 
‘said to have been introduced from Italy’ by an Earl of Arundel; and 
Bevan’s ‘Guide to Surrey,’ p. 111, mentions the same locality as the 
‘habitat of the edible snail, imported from Italy,’ &c. I visited this spot 
in September, 1880, in quest of H. pomatia, and mentioned my object to 
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a farm labourer, who speedily produced three specimens from under a‘log 
of wood, but tuld me that they were not at all plentiful there, as the soil 
was sandy and not chalky, and he said I must look for them on the 
neighbouring chalk downs, whence his master, the farmer, procured his for 
the purpose of adopting the diet which, when ill, he had been advised to 
try. Be H. pomatia indigenous or not, there is no doubt its presence in 
England has been assisted by importations, for Mr. Lovell Reeve mentions 
its being introduced from Italy by an English nobleman in the vicinity of 
Box Hill and Reigate (cf. also Gray’s ‘ Turton,’ ed. 1840, p. 35). The 
Helix scalaris, referred to in Venables’ work on the Isle of Wight, is cited 
in that book as a monstrosity of HH. aspersa; and Moquin Tandon’s figure 
of the variety scalaris is of the usual coloration of that species. The name, 
however, was originally betowed by Miller on a variety of H. pomatia 
(Lamk., ‘ Anim. sans vert.’ second edition, vol. viii. p. 32), and is figured as 
such by Draparnaud; but Venables’ reference seems to apply to a scalari- 
form variety of H. aspersa observed by Dr. Gray near Ventnor.”—W. C. 
ATKINSON (Streatham), Nature, May 24. 


VERMES. 


Subcutaneous Worms in a Shrike. On the 15th July I was skinning 
a Red backed Shrike, Lanius collurio, about three hours after is was killed, 
_ and was surprised to find between the bone of the skull and the skin three 
translucent worms, measuring about two inches, one inch, and three-quarters 
of an inch in length, and as thick asa pin. ‘The shortest showed signs of 
life, and wriggled one extremity considerably; the others did not move 
perceptibly. A similar instance was recorded, I believe, a few years ago, 
but I have not that number of ‘The Zoologist’ by me to refer to. Iam 
not aware of any explanation being given, but record this, hoping that some 
one may explain more fully thau has already been done the reason of this 
occurrence. The Red-backed Shrike is not common in Glamorganshire, 
but I caught two young ones just fledged on the same day as the above, 
and saw one or two more about the same place.—Epwarp J. Gispins (The 
Graig, Neath, Glamorgan). 
{The worms in question are doubtless some species of Ftlaria, probably 
F. attenuata. At p. 309 of ‘The Zoologist’ for 1881 will be found a 
communication from Mr. Herbert Langton on subcutaneous worms in 
a Falcon, to which is appended an interesting note from Dr. Spencer 
Cobbold, who points out that Filari@ are remarkably abundant in the 
muscles and soft parts, not only of the rapacious, but also of the passerine 
and some other birds, and specifies some of the genera in which they have 
been found. Mr. Langton has quite recently forwarded to us some more of 
these subcutaneous worms, which ‘he found in a young: Hornbill (Buceros), 
on which we > hope to report later.—LD. | 
2B 


| 
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INSECTS. 


Habits of the Mason Wasp.—Mr. Romanes, in his ‘ Animal. Intelli- 
gence,’ states that the Mason Wasp builds its nest of clay and attaches it 
to the branch of a tree. Ihave watched three successive generations of 
these wasps. All the nests (attached to a stone or brick wal!) were made 
of fine gravel or sand, taken from a path near the nest. The Wasp always 
returned to the same spot for the material of her nest, even when she might 
have saved herself some labour by choosing a nearer spot from which to 
convey it. The original nest, built in 1880, is as strong as ever, and 
needed very little repairing this year. ‘There are several other nests, 
colonies from the first one, and all are built of fine gravel or sand.— 
C. (Stroud). 
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Linnean Socrtgety or Lonpon. 


June 21, 1883.—Prof. P. M. Duncan, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected Fellows of the 
Society :—Messrs. Edmund J. Baillie, John Borland, Kenneth M‘Kean, 
Edward C. Malan, and Henry A. A. Nicholls. 

A paper “On the hard parts of the Fungide,” part 2, Laphoserina, 
was read by Prof. Duncan. 

A communication was read from Mr. H. G. Doran, ‘‘ On the Malleus of 
Rhytina stelleri,”’ based on a specimen obtained in the voyage of the ‘ Vega, ' 
and exhibited in the Swedish Department of the International Fisheries 
Exhibition, under the charge of Prof. Smitt, of Stockholm. ‘The author 
concludes that this auditory ossicle in the extinct Northern Sea Cow 
(Rhytina) is larger than in the Manatee (Manatus), and therefore it is the 
largest and bulkiest malleus to be found in the whole section of the animal 
kingdom where such a bone exists. In the character of its body it resembles 
that of the Manatee, rather than that of the Dugong (H. alicore), while 
in the manubrium it differs in Rhytina from the other Sirenia, and is 
far more generalized. . 

“On the Testis of Limulis” formed a communication from Mr. W. B.S. 
Benham. He deseribes the structures in question, noting the apparent 
isolation of many of the spermatic sacs, and the probability that they 
are not diverticula of the spermatic duct, but secondarily acquire connection 
therewith, the two structures being independently developed. He remarks 
that in no crustacean do the dacts of the generative glands form a net- 
work, whereas in the King Crab, as in the Scorpion and other Arachnids, 
they do. 
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There followed the 20th part of a paper “On the Mollusca of H.M.S. 
Challenger,” by the Rev. R. Boog Watson. ‘This contains a continued 
descriptive account of the family Bullida, dealing with the genera Atys 
and Scaphander, along with the group Aplysiide, genus Dolabrifera.— 
J. Murig. | 


ENTOMOLOGICAL Society or LONDON. 


June 6, 1883.—J. W. Dunnina, Esq., M.A., F.L.S., &c., President, in 
the chair. 

George Coverdale, Esq. (24, Fleming Road, Lorrimore Square, 8.E.), 
was balloted for and elected a Member of the Society. 

The President invited Prof. Westwood, Honorary Life-President, to take 
the chair, which he acccrdingly did, and read the following address :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—I hardly know how sufficiently to express to you my 
thanks for the great honour you have conferred on me in unanimously electing 
me as the Honorary Life-President of the Entomological Society of London, 
an office hitherto in England held only by the venerable William Kirby ; 
whilst in France Latreille was the only entomologist on whom the Honorary 
Presidentship of the Societé Entomologique de France was conferred. Before 
the names of these ‘“ heroes scientie” I must hide my diminished head, 
as nothing which I have ever written can be put in competition with the 
‘Monographia Apum Anglie’ of Kirby, or the ‘ Genera Crustaceorum et 
insectorum ’ of Latreille. I, however, may without egotism lay claim to 
two characteristics which have governed me through my long entomological . 
career, namely (1st) an earnest zeal to further the science of Entomology 
amongst both naturalists and the public by the investigation of difficult 
materials, and the diffusion of sound knowledge in a more or less popular 
manner; and (2nd) a thorough perception of the truth of the adage, “ ars 
longa, vita brevis,” and a determination to adopt the equally useful adage, 
“nulla dies sine linea,” by constantly employing myself, either in accumu- 
lating knowledge of what was being done by my fellow-workers in the 
Science (to whom I trust I have always done ample justice), or in adding, 
either by my pen or pencil, original materials to the fast-growing stores of 
knowledge with which from day today we have for the last half-century been 
-Inundated, and which require, for utilisation, a constant system of assimi- 
lation. As a specimen of what may be done in the way of daily registration 
of observations, I beg leave to exhibit to you the diary of the late John 
Curtis, which (together with all his unpublished manuscript notes and 
drawings) has come into my possession from his widow; and, as I consider 
this to be the best system of daily record of observations with which I have 
ever been acquainted, I think it quite worthy of the attention of the younger 
members of the Society. It is a volume of nearly 400 pages, one of which 
is devoted to each day throughout the year, and in which, of course, al] the 
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current observations of the day are recorded. This being continued from 
year to year, au easy comparison is afforded at a single glance of the 
entomological peculiarities at any given day or season: whilst an alphabetical 
index at the end of the volume to the observations contained therein (which 
feature, however, is wauting in Mr. Curtis’s volume) would be found of 
great service, as showing the periods of the different phases of life of any 
given species. 

The state of the Science of Entomology, and the means by which it 
may now most successfully be investigated, are so totally at variance with 
what they were when about the year 1820 I first commenced the study, 
that I can but feel that the young student may, and almost necessarily must 
be, deterred from taking up the pursuit otherwise than in a very cursory and 
unsatisfactory, or in a very limited, manner. At the period to which I have 
referred, the system of Linnzeus was generally regarded as the ne plus ultra 
of the Science. <A few of what we should now regard as quite children’s 
books, such as Pinnock’s ‘ Catechism of Entomology,’ ‘ Aneedotes of Remark- 
able Insects, and others of the same class, were, with the exception of. 
Kirby and Spence’s ‘ Introduction,’ our only guides. Samouelle’s ‘ Com- 
pendium ’ was commenced aud half occupied with the Linnean Arrange- 
ment, when the latter half of the volume was, by the advice of Dr. Leach, 
extended to the then modern system of classification and study which had 
not long before been introduced in France by Latreille. It was conse- 
quently not difficult in those days to obtain a general idea of the insect- 
world; and entomologists (with the exception of a few ‘ Aurelians,” as the 
students of Lepidoptera were then termed) formed general collections of 
british insects of all orders, the result of which is well shown in the works 
of Curtis and Stephens. By degrees, however, the vast number of additions 
to the British fauna, and the unnumbered hosts of exotic species with 
which we have been and still are inundated, have gradually rendered it 
ulmost necessary for the lover of the Science to restrict himself to the 
insects of a single order, or even to those of a single family of insects. 

In this manner, indeed, most important additions have been made to 
the stores of entomological science. ‘The labours of Sir John Lubbock on 
tlie habits of bees, wasps, and ants; the beautiful works on the Tineide 
by Mr. Stainton; the monographs on the Carabide by Dejean; the 
hymenopterous works of the late Frederick Smith ; and the dipterous works 
of the late Professor ]oew and of the Baron Osten-Sacken, are all instances 
of the vast progress made in different directions by continuous specialised 
labour. Of course to render such labours most efficient it is absolutely 
necessary that each subject should be thoroughly investigated, and nothing 
lett for future inquiry; the entire organisation of an insect, in all its stages, 
must be studied; the opinions of previous writers must be carefully criti- 
cised, but not slavishly adopted; and thus works like Lyonnet’s wonderful 
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volumes on the Cossus, or Victor Audouin’s on the Pyralis of the vine; and 
monographs like Kirby’s on the British bees, Mr. M‘Lachlan’s on the 
Trichoptera, Mr. Eaton’s on the Ephemerida, and Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s 
on the spiders, will be added to our stores of general knowledge. 

When we consider the present state of our knowledge of the vast 
number of species of insects compared with that of all the other tribes of 
animals, the young entomologist may well feel appalled at the difficulties 
which are opened to his view. Thus, whilst Professor Huxley estimates 
the number of all the known species of animals (exclusive of the Arthro- 
poda) at 50,000, we find nearly 80,000 species of beetles alone catalogued 
in Harold and Gemminger’s list. Such a number of species unfortunately 
necessitates the creation of vast numbers of new genera, with the still 
greater multiplication of subgenera or groups established, often recklessly 
on insufficient or ill-considered characters, all which is unfortunately 
forming an almost .insuperable barrier against the real progress of the 
science. How this barrier is to be overcome seems to me to be a matter 
deserving very serious consideration ; for, whilst it is. necessary in the 
special investigation of any given group to separate discordant species and 
regard them as separate genera or subgenera, the requirement of the more 
general student is opposed to such numerous and often arbitrary divisions 
which it is impossible for him to study, but of which it is useful for him to 
have some general idea. An instance of this kind is afforded in the last 
part of the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Linnean Society, where Mr. W. F. Kirby 
has established a number of new genera founded upon different thick- 
thighed species of the older genus Chalcis. ‘The species are for the most 
part South American, and unique in the British Museum Collection, and 
for more general purposes may well be known and spoken of under the old 
generic name of Chalcis. Fifty years ago, M. Laporte (Comte de Castelnau) 
partially endeavoured to obviate the difficulty by employing generic names 
which had evident reference to the principal genus in the group; thus we 
had genera or subgenera Lucidota, Luctola, Lucio, and Lucernuta estab- 
lished in the family Lampyrid@ (Aun. Soe. Ent. France, vol. ii., 1833). 

The same difficulty exists im the elevation of local forms or geographical 
subspecies to the rauk of distinct species without a due consideration of the 
primitive forms from which they have probably sprung. The consideration 
of the nature of the differences which distinguish these various forms and 
the possible cause of their origin deserve the most attentive consideration of 
the student, although the evidences of their origin may be as difficult to 
investigate as those on which the varieties of the human race or those of 
our domestic animals have originated, of which also amongst plants the 
genera Rosa, Ranunculus, and Saliv attord equally difficult examples. In 
this point of view the recent memoir of Dr. Hagen on the variations of 
Papilio Machaon is of great interest, although the difliculty of the subject 
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has already been manifested by the opposition to Dr. mage s views of so 
excellent a lepidopterist as Mr. Edwards. 

I should be unwilling in this view of the subject to deny the intimate 
connection of this question with the Darwinian theory of development, 
but 1 would earnestly discourage my young hearers from following this 
attractive theory too far, as it appears to me that it can only end in vague 
speculations impossible of proof, especially whilst there still remain so 
many interesting and important points which are capable of solution by a 
careful and long-continued course of investigation. 

In addition to the systematic labours of the monographer and student 
of the modern classification and description of species, the life-history 
researches of such writers as DeGeer and Réaumur; the special morpho- 
logical memoirs, such as those of Lyonnet on the Cossus, or Straus Durck- 
heim on the Cockchaffer, or that of Mr. P. H. Goose on the clasping organs 
of male butterflies just published in the ‘ Transactions’ of the Linnean 
Society, we must now add another special branch of the science, that of 
Economic Entomology,—that is, the investigation and publication of the 
natural history of such species of insects as are either beneficial or 
obnoxious to mankind. The labours of John Curtis, as exhibited in his 
fine work ‘Farm Insects,’ must here be referred to, and those of Miss 
Eleanor Ormerod, whose unwearied proceedings are manifested in her 

‘Annual Reports’ and in her most useful ‘ Manual of Injurious Insects.’ 

In America this branch of the subject has been carried much further than 
in England, the appointment of State Entomologists by several of the 
leading States of the Great Republic having led to the publication of several 
very valuable series of annual reports on vbnoxious insects by Messrs. 
Riley, Comstock, and others. ‘The attention of our own Government has 
at length been directed to the importance of this branch of the subject, 
and I believe 1 am at liberty to mention that an important step will be 
shortly carried out for bringing the subject in an official and satisfactory 
manner before the general public. 

As I have elsewhere ventured to remark, the investigation of the precise 
nature of the variations in any given species in a state of nature and the causes 
which have led to such variations are of far higher importance either than the 
establishment of new and independent species, or the study of analogous 
modifications produced like those of pigeons under a state of domestication. 

There is still another field of investigation opened to the entomologist 
by the recent improvements in microscopes, especially in the movable appa- 
ratus, by which lenses of different powers are brought to act upon objects 
by means of a simple revolving disc upon which they are fixed. A still 
more important apparatus has been invented for marking the most delicate 
sections of the various organs of insects; and here I may suggest that it 
is much to be wished that the attention of some of our entomologists was 
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directed to the internal anatomy of insects, which, by the aid of the last- 
mentioned apparatus, is shown out in a wonderful manner, and is much 
facilitated, an example of which may be noticed in Sir John Lubbock’s 
plates of the internal anatomy of the head of the ant, and especially in 
Mr. George Dimmock’s inaugural memoir on the parts of the mouths of 
the gnat and other dipterous insects. 

It is with great pleasure that I have witnessed the gradual development 
of the entomological collections of the British Museum, now, I venture to 
say, the finest in the world. Let us hope that their removal from Blooms- 
bury to their magnificent new home at South Kensington will be safely 
effected, and that their new domicile on the ground floor of that establish- 
ment will be less disastrous than that which has attended the location of the 
fine collection of insects in the New Museum of Geneva, where, from the 
misplaced position of the entomological laboratory, mould to a terrible 
extent has assailed the collections, the very valuable one of Mr. Melly 
having, however, escaped by being placed in an upper room. 

In conclusion, I cannot too strongly insist on the necessity of investi- 
gating the correlation between the various structures of insects and their 
corresponding habits; believing as [ do that every variation of structure 
has resulted from a preconceived design, and that nothing has been left to 
blind chance, or to the power of external forms in developing previously 
non-existent structures into a permanent specialized condition.” 

Mr. J. W. Slater exhibited a large case containing numerous specimens 
of Lepidoptera from Zululand. 

Prof. Westwood made some detailed remarks on some of the specimens, 
especially on the Rhopalocera and Bombycide, noticing various rare and 
beautiful species of Acrwa and a pair of the rare Lombyx Oubie, Guer., 
figured in Lefebvre’s ‘ Voyage en Abyssinie’ (Ins. pl. xii. figs. 1, 2), but 
hitherto otherwise unknown to him. 

Mr. W. F. Kirby exhibited an object found in a nest of Formica nigra 
in Ayrshire by Mr. P. Cameron. Prof. Westwood suggested that it was the 
pupa, or rather the indurated skin, of some syrphideous insect. Baron 
Osten-Sacken, who was present as a visitor, said it was certainly the pupa 
of one-of the Syrphida, probably of Aphritis awreopubescens, Latr. 

Mr. E. Saunders exhibited a specimen of Lebia turcica, Fabr., recently 
captured by Mr. W. H. Bennett in a clearing in a wood at Guestling, near 
Hastings. Mr. Saunders remarked that this species had been omitted from 
the two recently-published British catalogues. Mr. M‘Lachlan enquired 
whether any member present had heard of other recently-reported captures of 
this insect. Rev. H.S. Gorham said there had been no other recent capture, 
he fully believed in the authenticity of this one. The species was figured and 
by Curtis, and he saw no reason tv think the specimen now exhibited was 
imported. Lebia crua-minor was almost unique until taken in some numbers 
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in a marshy spot at Holme Bush, near Brighton, by Dr. Power; it had not 
since been found there, although he and Mr. Lewis had often hunted the 
exact spot. Mr. Gorham believed the recent fine weather had contributed 
to the occurrence of this interesting species, and that if the fine season 
lasted he expected many other rare species to be captured. 

Mr. Kk. A. Fitch exhibited specimens of Jaodes sp.? taken from sheep 
at Maldon; this was with reference to some recent remarks by the Rev. L. 
Blomefield, in which he says, “I can remember no instance of an Ixodes 
found on sheep, though I would not undertake to say they never occur on 
that animal” (‘ Nature,’ vol. xxvil. p. 553; April 12, 1883). Mr. Fitch 
believed the occurrence of Jawodes on sheep to be very rare in the Eastern 
Counties; from the evidence of a gang of sheep-shearers of large experience 
he could only gather that they had met with these true ticks on three or 
four occasions during the last fifty years; it appeared to be otherwise 
further north. Mr. Fitch then read a letter from Mr. Eliott Lockhart, of 
Branxholme, Hawick, N.B., giving some very full information of tick- 
attacks on sheep, and making numerous inquiries about the life-history of 
the Ixodes, which Mr. Fitch hoped-some members of the Society would be 
able to supply. This matter had a very practical importance, as the Ixodes 
were supposed to be the cause or necessary agents in producing that fatal 
malady “ louping-ill” or “ trembling” amongst sheep. Extracts from the 
Reports of the Louping-ill Committee of the Teviotdale Farmers’ Club 
were read, and Prof. Williams’ reports, printed in the ‘ Transactions of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society’ (1882, pp. 176—201), and Mégnin’s 
‘Les Parasites,’ p. 377, were referred to. ‘The Ixodes appeared to occur 
commonly as far south as the hills of Cumberland and Northumberland, and 
wherever the ticks occurred louping-ill was prevalent. Mr. Todrick notices 
the presence of Jwodes and a disease with similar symptoms to louping.-ill 
on the hill-farms of Devon, and Prof. Rutherford notes their existence in 
Cornwall. The northern ticks had been determined by Mr. F. Moore and 
the Rev. O. P. Cambridge to be I[wodes erinaceus, Aud., and I. marginatus, 
Leach. Meégnin says /. reduvius, DeG., is the species most commonly found 
on sheep, but mentions five other species which had occurred. 

Miss E. A. Ormerod, Mr. M‘Lachlan, Lord Walsingham, Mr. Distant, 
and Prof. Westwood made some remarks in connection with the above. 

Mr. Frank Cheshire, who was present as a visitor, made some observa- 
tions on section-cutting in the probosces of honey-feeding insects, as referred 
to by Prof. Westwood in his address. 

Mr. H. W. Bates read the ‘‘ Supplement to the Geodephagous Coleoptera 
of Japan, chiefly from the collection of Mr. George Lewis, made during his 
second visit from February, 1880, to September, 1881.” — 

Mr. R. Trimen communicated ‘ Descriptions of twelve new species of 
South-African Lepidoptera Khopalocera.”—K. A. Fircn, Hon. Secretary. 
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